Here we are at the Fitness & Wellness Center, nestled in the northwest corner of the campus. This 100,000-square foot pavilion serves as a retreat in the Park.

Architecturally, the Center employs a more natural and rustic palette of materials than the Ring Building. This aesthetic was inspired by structures that Steve admired in California's National Parks.

Having a fitness and wellness area on the campus was very important to Steve. I put it in this corner early on in the design process because it was the only area of the site that we could keep flat enough to house the large sports fields and courts yet still buffer them with hills and planting.

You'll note the large, older olive trees here at the entrance to the Center. They were originally located elsewhere on the former Hewlett-Packard site. Apple did the extraordinary thing of digging them up and preserving them offsite during construction until we could bring the trees back and give them a new home at Apple Park. We planted them here, where they fit in with the semi-arid character of this landscape.

Let's start walking down the trail.

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPARRAL

The whole of the landscape design for Apple Park is a kind of meditation on particular California landscapes and their character. Because it's flat, this area is exposed to the sun all day, and so it's one of the hottest and driest on the site. We use it as an opportunity to design a landscape that's reminiscent of the drier, more desert-like hill and chaparral environments of Southern California such as the hills above Palm Springs and the Channel Islands.

As we walk along, you'll see yuccas, fuchsias, and grasses native to Southern California. These interweave with other Mediterranean species such as Jerusalem Sage and Atlas Fescue. The mix of textures and colors in this dry landscape changes with the seasons. The soft yellows of the Jerusalem Sage appear in late spring to frame the spiky yuccas, and give way to the bright reds and oranges of California fuchsia in late summer and fall. Spring is punctuated with short-lived yellow and white blooms of Freesia and Ixia, both South African natives.

THE CONNECTION BETWEEN BUILDING AND LANDSCAPE

Take a moment at this spot to look back at the Fitness & Wellness Center. You're presented with a handsome view of distinctive plants and architecture reminiscent of Southern California and its modernist architecture and landscape heritage.

You can really see the connection between the building and its surrounding landscape. Note how the tree placement and the layout of plants compose your view of the building, while also providing privacy for the people working out in the gym. We positioned the building itself higher than the fields so that those inside could get a good view out, yet still enjoy a good bit of privacy.

The shaded porch that extends from the building is a favorite spot for Apple employees, who come here to get away from their desks, relax in the Adirondack chairs, and take in the landscape.

Looking back in this direction toward where we started at the entrance to the building, you'll notice that you can't see where the path ends. It just takes off and disappears in the vegetation. There's an infinite sense to the landscape everywhere. It doesn't end. That's part of the idea.

AN IMMERSIVE ENVIRONMENT

Now let's walk uphill, where there's a marvelous view of the whole fitness area. You'll notice we're walking along a berm here separating the fitness area from Wolfe Road. They're basically hills of bigger and smaller scale that we built around the perimeter. Steve and I both felt we wanted to produce an interior character to the site. It's like Central Park. You step into it, and you step out of the city. You're somewhere else.

Where you are here is somewhere in California, maybe the chaparral, or the Coastal Foothills. We used grading, berms, trees, and other plants to create an immersive environment. You'll notice as you walk around Apple Park that the service roads and garages are out of view. While you're enjoying the fitness area, you won't see all the big roads coming into the tunnels and the parking garages and the apartment complex and all that stuff, even though it's really close by.

I had several discussions with Steve about the design of the site and the recreation activities it would support. Together we ruled out tennis and other sports that were too limiting in the numbers that could play. We settled on basketball and volleyball since these activities could support many people and were popular with a lot of the employees.

We also created room for a spacious open field, which could be used for a wide variety of outdoor activities such as touch football, Frisbee, soccer, and softball, whether played both informally or in leagues. Additionally, this area is ideal for community events like family field days, yoga, and the like.

This is one of the few portions of the site that will require frequent irrigation after the bulk of the plants become established and acclimated, which is okay because it's irrigated with recycled water brought to the site in a pipeline built by Apple.

MIXING IN SPECIES FROM WARMER CLIMATES

Oaks are an essential part of California's landscape, and we planted a lot of oaks at Apple Park, over 4,000 in 38 varieties.  Here you'll notice one with striking two-toned, furrowed bark, the Cork Oak. While native to Southern Spain and Northwest Africa, these evergreen oaks grow well in California and are very drought resistant. Their bark's used for many things, including wine bottle corks.

Mixing in species from warmer climates was intentional. Species diversity adds resilience to the landscape in terms of resistance to disease and pests as well as the ability to tolerate climate change.

Walking on this ridge, you can hear the traffic on Wolfe, but you don't hear it from the fields. It's absorbed by the mass of this hill. Once we get closer to the Wolfe Road car entrance, we can appreciate the role that this perimeter berm plays as an acoustic barrier for much of the site.

As we round the bend, we pass through plantings of low growing rosemary with its small blue flowers and floral aroma. This ground cover is native to Western Mediterranean like the Cork Oaks. The two species occur together in nature, so we brought them together here in Apple Park. We also planted plentiful amounts of rosemary in the kitchen herb gardens around Caffè Macs.

As we move along the trail, there's some conifers coming up. There's a lovely spot at that second bench on the right. Let's stop there and take in the view.

THE VIEWS

Here at the high point of the ridge, look north to get a view of the whole fitness area. In the summer, the difference in vegetation on the north-facing slope below you versus the semi-arid, south-facing slopes in front of the Fitness & Wellness Center is quite pronounced.

This cooler slope resembles the climate of the north-facing slopes of the coastal hills in the Bay Area. So here there are plantings of lush, native grasses like Creeping Wild Rye mixed in with flowering penstemons, salvia, and goldenrod.

Another beauty along this path is the Coastal Iris. In the springtime, keep your eye out for the tall stems and purple flowers of Allium unifolium. It's also known as the Oneleaf Onion. It's a bulb native to the coastal grasslands of California, Oregon, and Baja. We planted it at Apple Park to enhance the spring wildflower display and establish new populations of this unique plant.

Turning around and facing south, you have a view of one of the many interesting engineering challenges presented by the site. That's the Wolfe Road tunnel that whisks cars into Apple Park. You can see how close it is to the Ring Building offices.

To make that work, we put a hill on top of the tunnel and planted it with significant large trees to provide a sufficient buffer and screen. A full depth of soil would have been way too much weight for those tunnels, so we used lightweight fill, and then we put a blanket of soil on top of it for the trees. This is also the only spot on the trail where you can catch site of the living walls planted on the slopes of the entrance to the tunnel.

The vegetation here is mostly California natives; however, we continue to add a number of varieties from warmer climates like the Mediterranean, the Middle East, South Africa, and parts of Australia that we think might be helpful. Note the fountain-like mounds of Atlas Fescue, a bunch grass native to the Atlas Mountains of Morocco and into Algeria. It mixes well with the native grasses planted along this ridge.

We believe in local ecology and climate, but we also believe in climate change. Our idea was to find plants from other areas that we think will be more adaptable to where we're headed.  We're not looking backward. We're trying to look forward with the plants here. It's a changeable, dynamic thing, globally and historically.

Throughout the site, the landscape obscures your ability to see the full breadth of the Ring Building, allowing only partial views. There is no beginning or end. This spot is the only place on the entire campus where there's a hill that comes up almost to the building and looks right at it.

There's nowhere else on the trail that the building is this close and this high. It's a unique perspective. This behemoth of a building suddenly looks very close and very elegant. It's like this ocean liner right next to you, but it's part of the landscape. It looks like you could just step into it.

From here the trail drops down to the Ring Road through a planting of cypress trees on either side of the path. It's a Mediterranean tree. And it's so at home here in Northern California. They're beautiful and very limber, graceful, I think. As you make your way through the cypresses, smell the needles, and you'll be transported to the forests of the Coast Range.

Let's continue on down to where this path intersects with the Ring Road. Let's cross the Ring Road and make our way over to the moat that runs around the perimeter of the Ring Building.

THE MOAT

This moat is not the ghost of some ancient, defensive gesture keeping intruders at bay. It's designed to facilitate the air intake for the building, and it hugs the perimeter both inside and outside the Ring. It's vegetated in part to prevent erosion and in part to clean the water that goes into the gravel at the bottom of the moat and soaks away. This water comes off the building's canopies in the site when the winter rains arrive.

As you move around the building, the flowers, perennials, and grasses in the moat come and go, varying upon location. The primary grass is Leymus Lagunita or Creeping Wild Rye. This is the same kind of grass you see in big patches in the meadow below the Steve Jobs Theater. You'll also find the native perennial, Hummingbird Sage, with its distinctive dark rose flowers, and Yarrow in varying shades.

The varied plantings that give these moats their own unique character were composed partly for the fun of it, but also partly because of their different microclimates. What grows well in the cool northern parts of the campus may not thrive in the hotter, southern portions and vice versa.

From here, you can head back to the Fitness & Wellness Center and check out the oldest structure on the site, the Glendenning Barn. It's just behind the Center, near Homestead Road. You can read a bit about its history under Landmarks in this app.

Thank you for joining me. If you want to learn more about Apple Park, I recommend exploring one of the other tours in this app.
